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Twenty electric stations worked by steam with a capacity
of over i million kilowatts; ten water-power stations, with
a capacity of over 640,000 kilowatts, were to be erected in
a country where even oil-lighting was still a rarity.

This man was gravely proposing a plan for covering
with a network of cables a primitive land in the early
childhood of its industrialism, with no material resources,
and in the throes of civil wai. Ironic foreign journalists
dubbed his speech as " electrofiction ".

Stalin, in March 1921, wrote to Lenin as follows con-
cerning the electricity plan:

" I move:

i. That not a single minute more be wasted on talking
about the plan.

a. That a practical start be made.

3. That at least one third ... of all we do be sub-
ordinated to the interests of this start."

A start was made on the Dnieper. Soviet theodolites
replaced German guns. The Plan began. The possi-
bilities grew as it proceeded. The original horse-power
anticipated was 350,000. Subsequently 810,000 was found
possible.

Rocks were blasted; rails cut through the hills; a steel
army of cranes, excavators, locomotives and drills attacked,
conquered, and harnessed this mass of water moving at a
speed of 3,000 cubic metres a second. Peasants, young
and old, threw themselves behind the task. Rocks were
blasted. Vast holes excavated. Concrete poured down
in streams. Air. Thomson, the American specialist,
reports:

" I have seen concrete laid in different parts of the
world and it is not the first time I have had to see an
avalanche of concrete, but what is significant is that the
avalanche continues to descend with the same force and
all to a man are inspired with energy and drawn into
the impetuous advance."

Dnieprostroy created a new world record in speed of
concrete laying.